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your constituency In a somewhat different 
way; we are trying to prepare the future 
constituency for the use of these store- 
houses of knowledge and art of which you 
are the custodians. If you will give us a 
little help in working out some of the 
methods, of which I think we are relative- 
ly ignorant; if you will help the students 
whom we send to you, then we shall be 
forgiven for meeting apart each year and 
merely sending representatives hack and 
forth. 

The collection which your executive of- 
ficers have helped to prepare for the Na- 
tional education association, is, I am 
sure, highly appreciated by those who are 
at the other meeting in Boston, and I have 
the message from the executive officers of 
the National education association extend- 
ing to you their very hearty and cordial 
greetings, and their hope for future co- 
operation of the type which has been pos- 
sible in the past. Long may there be the 
warmest sympathy between our two great 
branches of the public educational sys- 
tem! (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT: I think I can make 
no better comment upon Dr. Judd's ad- 
dress than to say that it is one that will 
help to keep us alive for the coming 
twelve months. I look upon it as an ad- 
dress extremely invigorating. 

We now come to the Book symposium, 
which will be conducted by Mr. WYER. 
I call Mr. WYER to the chair. 

Mr. WYER then assumed the chair, and 
the various speakers took seats on the 
platform. 

BOOK SYMPOSIUM 

Mr. WYER: Through the very cheerful 
and gratifying co-operation of those mem- 
bers of the Association whom we have 
grouped upon the platform, your tem- 
porary Chairman, the ringmaster perhaps, 
has been enabled to present what he is 
assured — because despite the suggestion 
upon the program, it will become apparent 
later that his part is to be nil — will be an 
interesting and a profitable session. We 
are to deal this morning, as Dr. Judd has 



expressed it, with books as wholes, with a 
number of them. The books we have 
chosen are not in every case books that 
will live for all time, or for any very great 
length of time perhaps. There are some 
notable books upon the list; there are 
some books of unusual interest upon 
the list; there are other books which 
perhaps may not be classified in either 
category, but they are the kind with which 
we all must deal in selecting books for 
our libraries; they are the sort that 
we must encounter continually, and it 
has seemed, therefore, because of their 
temporary lively interest even, if for no 
other reason, to be worth while to include 
them upon the program. 

The pressure of time will make it neces- 
sary to limit participants strictly to five 
minutes in every case, except where more 
than one book dealt with by one person has 
compelled or suggested the extension of 
time indicated upon the program. This 
time limit will be enforced by the chair. 
At the end of each topic, not of each in- 
dividual participation, although in some 
cases the two coincide, there will be oppor- 
tunity, of which announcement will be 
made at the particular point, for an im- 
promptu comment upon any of the books 
that have been formally dealt with. The 
impromptu time limit — and we hope that 
many of you will be moved to avail your- 
selves of the opportunity — will be one min- 
ute and a half. A great deal can be said in 
one minute and a half, a great deal that 
will be very good. We desire perfect frank- 
ness about these books. If somebody tells 
you that a book on this list is so much 
better than you ever thought it was or 
could be, we want you to say why you, with 
all due respect to their exalted judgment 
— for they are several feet above you on 
the platform — will still beg to question 
their opinions. Should it be necessary to 
terminate abruptly some of the contribu- 
tions which, if read in extenso, would over- 
step the limit of five minutes, there is this 
compensation suggested at any rate, we all 
know the delight of reading a "continued- 
in-our-next" serial story. 

Where the presentation is not from 
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manuscript, the competent stenographer 
will see that no word is lost; where it is 
in manuscript, and the time limit is 
reached, you will have merely the greater 
avidity for the "Proceedings" which will 
contain all that has been lost to you 
here by the necessity of limiting the 
speaker. It is with great pleasure, then, 
that we take up the broad topic "Recent 
interpretations of American life," and, as 
the first books treated under that, Van 
Dyke's "Spirit of America," and Croly's 
"Promise of American life," by Mr. Carl 
B. Roden, of the Chicago public library. 

Van Dyke. Spirit of America. 
Croly. Promise of American Life. 

Mr. RODEN: I prefer to deal with the 
books in the reverse order, Mr. President, 
as I consider Croly's work by far the more 
important, and it may consume the larger 
portion of my time. Croly's "Promise of 
American life" is the sort of book that you 
do not find reviews of very extensively, 
perhaps for the reason that the reviewer 
would have to read the whole book 
through very carefully, in order to get the 
substance of it sufficiently to write an 
intelligent review. Having accomplished 
that task, with considerable pleasure to 
myself, I shall endeavor to give a more 
or less intelligent summary of its elements 
in the time allowed me. And first it seems 
to me necessary to attempt a definition of 
the title, which is vague enough to cause 
some question. By "the promise of Ameri- 
can life" Mr. Croly means to imply that 
there exists a definite promise, entered 
into more or less consciously by this na- 
tion, to maintain certain ideals before the 
world. He declares that that promise in 
the early, colonial times was purely eco- 
nomic; it was the promise of unbounded 
possibilties of wealth in this new, unex- 
plored land to which the colonists from 
Europe flocked, to their own material bene- 
fit and future prosperity. He goes on to 
say that it was soon complicated with an 
element of promise of personal liberty; 
refugees from persecution fled here in 
quest of liberty of conscience and liberty 
of action. With the organization of gov- 



ernment after the Revolution, he declares, 
the promise of American life took on cer- 
tain political and social aspects. In other 
words, the promise of American life be- 
came the promise to maintain before the 
world the ideal of democracy. The author 
then proceeds to trace, in a series of ex- 
tremely interesting, fascinating chapters, 
the fate of democracy in the countries of 
Europe. He takes up after that the idea 
of reform, with the purpose of showing 
that the evils which he points out later 
cannot be abated nor cured by modern 
methods of reform. He declares that the 
old optimistic fatalism which governed 
American political philosophy — and by the 
terms of which it seemed to be taken for 
granted that the promise of American life 
was by way of fulfilling itself through its 
own momentum, as a man might slide 
down hill — has ceased, has become ob- 
solete. Ugly obstacles, he says, have 
arisen, "and," he observes, "ugly obstacles 
are peculiarly dangerous to a man sliding 
down hill." The ugly obstacles which he 
has in mind, and which form the thesis 
of the entire work, are the familiar ones 
of centralization of wealth, the restriction 
of individual opportunities, and the mul- 
tiplication of functions in smaller political 
divisions of the nation. 

Mr. Croly is a Hamiltonian Federalist 
with Rooseveltian amplifications. He be- 
lieves in the strengthening of the central 
government. In fact, the word "centraliza- 
tion" is the one most frequently used 
throughout the book. He opposes the ideal 
of "the nation, the hope of democracy," 
to that of Professor Howe in his cele- 
brated book, "The City, the hope of demo- 
cracy." To librarians I should recommend 
this book for several reasons. In the first 
place it seems to me a book that I should 
recommend to any student, any serious 
reader who likes a close, patient style, 
clear and keen analysis, and the presenta- 
tion of a thesis directly and consistently 
through a large number of pages. The 
idea, the argument, is never lost sight 
of. It is a book which, for anyone 
who enjoys close reasoning and clear 
presentation, it is a pleasure to read. I 
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should recommend it, secondly, as an anti- 
dote — or perhaps an antithesis, merely — to 
the present school of social and political 
writing. While the ugly obstacles that Mr. 
Croly has found are not different from 
those which are exploited by our friends 
of the "muck-rake," he does it patiently, 
not hysterically; he presents the evils and 
deplores them, rather in sorrow than in 
anger. And, finally, I should recommend 
the book as a sort of a corollary to Bryce's 
"American Commonwealth." It seems to 
me it would be highly appropriate for a li- 
brarian to say to a reader who has brought 
back Bryce's presentation of our excellen- 
cies, "Now, lest you think that this nation 
and its institutions are altogether perfect, 
read Croly's 'The Promise of American 
life,' and see what there is still for us to 
do." 

Of Dr. Van Dyke's book I cannot speak 
with equal enthusiasm. It does not seem 
to me that its title is just. It does not, to 
my notion, interpret the spirit of America, 
but seems to be simply a plain narrative 
of conditions here and of life as we live it. 
There are no profound deductions, and no 
more startling statements than that the 
letter carrier in Princeton has always 
treated Dr. Van Dyke and the late ex- 
President Cleveland with the same consid- 
eration, and that the guides who accom- 
pany him on fishing trips in Maine are not 
always ready to accord him equality with 
themselves. I have never sat in the Sor- 
bonne; I do not know the character of th« 
audience, but it seems to me that any in- 
telligent foreigner could understand and 
appreciate the description of American in- 
stitutions in the book, and that the book 
would be chiefly useful in American libra- 
ries for such purposes; at the same time 
I am rather surprised that a Princetonian 
professor of English should perpetrate a 
sentence — even before a French-speaking 
audience — which, at least according to the 
training which I received, contains two 
palpable, elementary errors of construc- 
tion: "But to really hurt you or to lower 
his own independence would make the 
American feel badly indeed." There we 
have our old abomination of the split in- 



finitive, and an adverbial construction 
which I think is at least questionable, in 
one and the same sentence, and that sen- 
tence issuing from an eminent pen! 

The CHAIRMAN: It would be danger- 
ous to say that neither William Allen 
White nor Winston Churchill could com- 
mand close reasoning and clear presenta- 
tion. Perhaps, however, there are those 
of us who are glad that they do not at- 
tempt to write books like Croly's "Prom- 
ise of American life," but prefer to give 
us their views upon American life in the 
form of fiction. We are grateful for the 
Croly book, we wouldn't be without that 
sort, but it has seemed that in this matter 
a place might properly be given to Action. 
As possibly a cross between the fiction and 
the strenuosity of the Croly book, we have 
first to introduce Brooks' — "As others see 
us," to be presented by Mrs. Julia S. Har- 
ron, of the "A. L. A. Booklist." 

Brooks. As Others See Us. 

Mrs. HARRON: In this book the author 
has marshaled the observations, opinions, 
and judgments of about one hundred more 
or less sane and competent foreigners who 
have traveled or sojourned in this coun- 
try from 1800 to the present time, and have 
afterward gone home and freed their 
minds about us. To characterize our crit- 
ics in nautical terms, the invading fleet 
includes the old-fashioned, three decker 
man-of-war, the privateer, the torpedo 
boat, and the saucy pleasure craft. Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Russian criti- 
cisms are brought into line for quotation 
and comment — some familiar, like Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Kipling — others well 
known when published but now forgotten, 
like Mrs. Trollope's scandalized account of 
"The domestic manners of the Americans," 
an English "best-seller" of 1832. 

"As others see us" is by no means mere- 
ly an annotated catalog of an hundred or 
so books. The author has a thesis of sev- 
eral points. He aims to present what 
these foreign writers have said and are 
saying about us, both adverse and favor- 
able, and in trivial and vital matters; to 
decide how much of it was and is true; 
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to review our progress as marked by our 
critics' change in tone, and, lastly, to strike 
the note of prophecy or warning which 
their graver judgment has sounded. 

He investigates their credentials and 
motives, weighs their opinions one against 
another, and, taking their seemingly in- 
consistent criticisms as a starting point, 
makes various little explanatory excur- 
sions into our national psychology. He 
handles them with tolerant understanding 
and humor, and, though he records exag- 
geration, superficial observation, conclu- 
sions based on insufficient data, prejudice, 
and even insolence, he finds much that is 
true and suggestive in the severest judg- 
ment. 

There is no phase of our social, moral, 
intellectual, and institutional life that has 
been neglected by our visitors. For con- 
venience Dr. Brooks has grouped his mate- 
rial under two divisions, "The lesser criti- 
cism" and "The higher criticism." Among 
the lesser critics we find discontent with 
our bad roads, worse hotels and boarding 
houses, ice water, overheated rooms, our 
pitiless hospitality, mountainous helps to 
ice cream, raucous voices, and "prolific 
and insane passing of laws." Captain Hall 
finds in 1820 that we have "no class able 
to spend money with grace and distinc- 
tion" (no trouble about that now). By 
common consent we have no manners, no 
fine arts, no imposing ruins. We brag out- 
rageously, we are preposterously sensitive 
and thin skinned, we have a snobbish rev- 
erence for titles, we are intensely curious 
and prying, and, last and most crushing, 
we are deprived of our supposedly inalien- 
able right of regarding ourselves as the 
only nation with a real sense of humor. 
To be sure, Dickens allows us a "certain 
cast-iron quaintness," and Miinsterberg 
finds a "generally diffused humor which 
explodes all bubbles of pretension." 

With the exception of the French, who 
approved of us on principle, our earlier 
critics one and all entrenched themselves 
behind their barriers of national self-suf- 
ficiency, and dealt us out the hot shot of 
disapproval. As time goes on, however, 
there is a distinct change of tone. Some 



of the moderns are even quite embarrass- 
ingly apologetic for our idiosyncrasies. 
One German ventures that a combination 
of bad digestion and poor circulation ac- 
counts for our habit of elevating the feet, 
and another that our motor restlessness 
gets relief in gum chewing and rocking 
chairs. However, as a sample of the mod- 
ern criticism written in a spirit of appre- 
ciation rather than of prejudice or apology, 
read Miinsterberg's generous and charm- 
ingly expressed tributes to America and 
Americans quoted in this work. His 
eulogy of the American woman the author 
characterizes as "positively incandescent." 

Thus far the book contributes to the 
gayety of nations in every paragraph, but 
the author treats the higher criticism as 
a much graver matter. He dwells long on 
the two greatest criticisms of the theory 
and practice of our political life as a 
whole: De Tocqueville's rosy-hued vision 
of "Democracy in America" and Bryce's 
"American commonwealth." The latter 
bases all his hope for us on the influence 
of broadened education of public opinion — 
a verdict confirmed by those other serious 
critics and sincere well-wishers, Miinster- 
berg, Ostrogorski, and H. G. Wells, who 
recognize our material strength and po- 
litical weakness, and with one voice de- 
mand that we wake up to moral and 
mental independence of party tyranny. 

The book would seem to prove three 
things: first, that we are recovering from 
our supersensitiveness. Notwithstanding 
some sincere appreciations it represents, as 
a whole, a startling array of adverse opin- 
ion, but I have seen only one thin-skinned 
and prickly review of it. Second, it shows 
that we have not yet succeeded in reducing 
our bump of self-consciousness. We love 
to hear ourselves talked about — few peo- 
ples would be so interested in an objective 
survey of their national character. On the 
other hand, and, thirdly, the book is one 
of the numerous signs of the development 
of a national working conscience. We 
have always been naive about our real 
sins, and have called a spade a spade (in 
the bosom of the family); latterly, the 
spade has been turned into a muck-rake, 
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and now that the alarmist phase is pass- 
ing, the constructive critics are taking a 
hand, not least of whom is Dr. Brooks. 
His effective resume and interpretation of 
outside opinion conveys many a salutary 
lesson and will do a good deal toward im- 
proving the perspective of our home crit- 
ics. But why seek for any other excuse 
for the book than that it is most agree- 
able reading, and is pervaded by good 
sense, humor, and a pretty well-reasoned 
optimism concerning the future of America. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is perhaps 
every reason why a young woman who has 
struggled successfully, or even unsuccess- 
fully, with the problems of administering 
a considerable public library should be- 
come interested in "A certain rich man" 
or in any rich man. One of them has — 
and Miss Ethel F. McCollough, of Superior, 
will talk to us a little bit about him. 

White. A Certain Rich Man. 

Miss McCOLLOUGH: Of course, you 
have all read it, or read so many reviews 
of it that you know all about the story — 
how in the beginning "a certain rich man" 
was only a poor little barefoot lad; how 
inheritance, education, and opportunity 
conspired to transform him into the "first 
citizen of Sycamore ridge," millionaire, bil- 
lionaire, and, as William Morton Payne 
says, "The typical bogey-man of the muck- 
raking magazine." 

John Barclay — crude, monstrous, greedy 
for gold and power — may bore you insuf- 
ferably, but nine chances to one are that 
he will set you to thinking, and make you 
a bit curious about the author and the 
invisible line dividing fact and fancy. 

Did William Allen White use a real flesh- 
and-blood man for John Barclay's proto- 
type? Are his scathing anathemas against 
corruption in high places sincere? Has he 
seen the sociological problem with which 
he wrestles whole, or has he seen only a 
bit of the rough, ugly surface of things? 
And why, oh why, did he suddenly grow 
weary of his task and wash his hands of 
the whole disagreeable business by strip- 
ping John Barclay of his wealth and send- 
ing him over the mill dam to a melodra- 
matic death? 



While endeavoring to answer these and 
a dozen other questions, the sense of hav- 
ing been cheated suddenly comes over one 
— the feeling that one had set out to meet 
a man and had encountered only a dummy 
upon which had been hung certain ideas 
usually classified in the "three-hundreds." 

Truly, John Barclay has been dealt with 
unfairly. You know that the man who 
created him worked from the outside in, 
and not from the inside out — that John 
Barclay exists merely to demonstrate a 
theory, and that the author stands con- 
victed of having written "that odious thing, 
the purpose novel." 

But even so, although the hero is not 
real, and the book in the main is technical- 
ly well nigh impossible, it is, nevertheless, 
worth reading because of its background, 
for its minor characters, and its portrayal 
of life as it is actually lived in Kansas and 
the Middle West. 

Watts McHurdie, Philemon Ward, Martin 
Culpepper, Lige Bemis, Bob Hendricks, 
Jake Dolan, and a dozen others surge hack 
and forth over the field of action, stamping 
individuality upon every page, and convey- 
ing conviction as to the author's honesty of 
purpose. 

His method of dealing with characters 
in a book is exactly the same as his meth- 
od of dealing with characters in real life. 
A number of years ago Mr. White had a 
series of articles in "McClure's magazine" 
on contemporaries in public life, including 
Bryan, Roosevelt, Cleveland, Folk, and 
many others. There he painted his por- 
traits with bold, strong strokes, and when 
he was through with his man, little re- 
mained to be said. While reading these 
articles you may disagree with him in his 
conclusions, and you may be weak enough 
to pity the original of the sketch, but you 
will probably chuckle over his cleverness, 
and rejoice in the feeling that you have 
been in the company of a man absolutely 
unafraid. 

Much of the material, and many of the 
ideas set forth in "A certain rich man" 
have been used by Mr. White in his maga- 
zine articles upon sociological subjects. 
For instance, in an article called "Fifty 
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years of Kansas" published in the "World's 
work" for June, 1904, he says: 

"Unquestionably money spent for schools 
and colleges in Kansas has produced a 
citizenship peculiar in some degree to the 
state. For Kansas has been called the 
Paris of the states; which means that the 
people being highly literate are quick to 
perceive half-truths, and are easily excited 
and always ready to act. Especially does 
anything appeal to Kansas which has a 
moral or emotional character. The state's 
judgment of men and measures is fre- 
quently unsound, and the Kansas political 
type is therefore sometimes freakish and 
impossible — or at least highly improbable 
— as a public person. This comes from the 
fact that Kansas would sometimes rather 
be wrong than slow. But only in politics, 
and there only once in a long time, does 
Kansas furnish the apotheosis of the half- 
baked. In business, in matters social, Kan- 
sas is sane, shrewd, and admirable. It is 
a remarkable thing what these trans-Mis- 
souri states have done in fifty years — to 
build up a commonwealth of people who 
came here poor; to establish institutions 
and pay for them out of the savings of the 
people year by year; to justify a credit 
equal to that of many states three times 
as old and ten times as rich; this Kansas 
has done. It has required hard work and 
pluck to do it. These are the bases of 
the Kansas character." 

Thus, as far back as 1904, we find John 
Barclay and Philemon "Ward accounted for. 

And, again, in the author's latest utter- 
ance, "The old order changeth," he says: 

"When business got into politics it found 
that a dollar invested in a campaign fund 
brought, on the whole, more direct results 
than any other dollar that might be in- 
vested — up to a certain maximum of in- 
vestment. So money went into politics 
with all the precision and caution that 
always has directed money in any of its 
activities." 

Thus we see Lige Bemis and his cohorts 
accounted for. 
Quoting again from the same book: 

"The courts were not corrupt. They were 
merely human. The people desired busi- 
ness protected. The color of the times 
crocked, and the judges got it on their 
spectacles. They were not to blame. They 
merely saw as we all saw in those times. 
For politics was no better than business, 
and business was no better than the people 
who did the trading. .... So prosperity 
seemed to be the chief end of man. The 
prosperity ideal occupied the mind of a 



nation Every man was willing to 

yield just a little for the larger good of a 
prosperous nation." 

And for this theory, based on exceedingly 
strong evidence gathered from the annals 
of our national history, General Ward and 
Colonel Culpepper had to suffer. 

These and numerous other evidences 
there are of Mr. White's having embodied 
his serious views of life in "A certain rich 
man." And while we cannot admire the 
artistic result of his effort, we must ap- 
plaud his sincerity and his faith in the 
ultimate outcome, for 

"The old order changeth, yielding place to 

new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world." 

The CHAIRMAN: A still later candi- 
date for popular favor, Churchill's "A mod- 
ern chronicle," by Miss Elva L. Bascom 
of the "A. L. A. Booklist." 

Churchill. A Modern Chronicle. 

Miss BASCOM: In "A modern chron- 
icle," we have a study of divorce among 
the "smart set" in New York — where 
money and what it can procure so far out- 
weigh every other consideration as to cre- 
ate a class that is perhaps unequaled for 
sordidness of thought and uselessness of 
life. As a picture of this gay, purposeless 
life, in the fast suburban colonies and on 
Fifth Avenue, the story is wholly success- 
ful. Mr. Churchill is merciless in his de- 
lineation of its foibles, ambitions, follies, 
and tragedies. It is in his central figure, 
which dominates the stage from the first 
page to the last, that one must take issue 
with him. 

In Honora Lefflngwell he has created a 
mild sort of feminine monster. He has, 
however, so clothed her with the fine rai- 
ment of his imagination, given her so gen- 
erously of his own admiration, described 
her so lovingly, excused her weaknesses 
and mistakes so cleverly, that the casual 
reader succumbs to the spell that pos- 
sessed her creator, and finds no great 
cause for quarreling with a story that has 
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many pleasing qualities to commend it. 
But when this spell is removed, one is 
startled to find a wholly selfish, self-cen- 
tered, almost conscienceless woman, cast- 
ing to one side a devoted aunt and uncle 
and the husband she has married solely to 
further her social ambitions, closing her 
eyes to the morals of the people by whom 
she climbs, making use of questionable sit- 
uations to further her ends, seeking a quick 
divorce to free herself from a man against 
whom she can bring no charge except that 
he no longer needs her and that she can 
no longer use him, in order to marry an- 
other of higher social rank, but of whom 
she knows no good and suspects evil. 
Stripped of her graces and charms, this is 
the woman Mr. Churchill holds up for our 
admiration. It is true that he metes out 
to her some measure of sorrow in the 
gradual alienation and tragic death of the 
man for whom she had sacrificed all of 
which she was capable, but it is not the 
poignant suffering a woman feels who sees 
all she holds most dear swept out of her 
life — only the misery of the woman who, 
in spite of an infatuation that has for a 
time taken her out of herself, suddenly 
finds that her own happiness and comfort 
are still paramount considerations, and 
who discovers her house, so carefully built 
on the sands, falling about her feet, and 
knows that not only has she built in vain, 
but that there are no materials at her 
hand for reconstruction. 

The mature reader cannot follow Mr. 
Churchill in his assertion that she has 
emerged unstained from her all too willing 
contact with the pitch that has surrounded 
her, and that her devastating ten years 
have been only a preparation for the high- 
er life that is to be hers through the un- 
swerving devotion of the noble man who 
has blindly loved her since her childhood. 
We quarrel, too, with the statement that 
she is still worthy a good man's love be- 
cause she has maintained her ideals un- 
shattered through all her sordid and hu- 
miliating experiences. She is given no 
ideals worthy the name, nor does she show 
at any time the fineness of nature neces- 
sary to appreciate the man to whom she Is 



at last handed over as a wounded bird who 
essayed to fly before it had learned the use 
of its wings. One can only hope that Pe- 
ter's illusion continued to the end, and 
that he never discovered how few of the 
womanly qualities Honora possessed. 

What will the average young girl argue 
from this novel? Will she recognize Mr. 
Churchill's constant plea of heredity, and 
because of it excuse in his heroine what 
she would not excuse in herself or her 
friends? Or will she find in Honora's 
beauty and fascination sufficient warrant 
for her heartlessness and erratic conduct? 
Has she not the right to conclude from it 
that a good man is waiting to give an hon- 
orable place in society to a woman after 
she has "lived her life"? 

In Lily Bart (in "The house of mirth") 
we have a tragic study of a young woman's 
constant struggle against the evils to 
which she was heir and among which she 
was forced to live; in Margaret Debree 
(in "A little journey in the world") we have 
the pathetic picture of a true woman of 
refined nature and high ideals, through her 
great love painfully trying to reconcile the 
life of the spirit with that of the flesh. To 
both our instant sympathy goes out as we 
recognize the futility of their high en- 
deavor, but in Honora Leffingwell we find 
no trace of the qualities and struggles that 
saved those two from the sentence of fail- 
ure. She failed, and yet is rewarded as 
if she had conquered. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will agree with 
me, I believe, that the titles Dr. Bostwick 
has selected to present form a significant 
group, emphasizing the attention paid to 
the subject in drama, in fiction, and in 
more serious literature. 

Connor. The Foreigner. 

Coolidge. Chinese Immigration. 

Faust. German Element in the United 

States. 

Holt. Life Stories of Undistinguished 

Americans. 

Steiner. The Immigrant Tide. 

Zangwill. The Melting Pot. 

Dr. A. E. BOSTWICK: I think it is 
Anatole France who says that a critic, 
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if he be really frank, should announce, 
"Now I am going to talk about myself in 
connection with Shakespeare, Schiller, or 
Victor Hugo," as the case may be. I 
should not think of disagreeing with this, 
and as you would not wish me to be other 
than frank, let us proceed at once. 

In reading such a collection of books as 
those that I have been asked to discuss 
here, the conviction presses upon one that 
this question of immigration, like various 
other apparently unrelated questions, is 
merely a phase of a very large problem — 
so vast indeed that it is seldom mentioned. 
I think I have read of it in only one book, 
and that not a very serious one, namely, 
Camille Flammarion's "End of the world." 
The question, as it shapes itself in my mind, 
is this: Is it well to hasten universal race 
amalgamation as rapidly as possible? 
Should we look forward to the day as in- 
evitable, even if far distant, when there 
shall be in the world only one race, com- 
pounded of all those that now exist — only 
one civilization, the child of our present 
forms, yet differing from all? Or should 
we deny the possibility of such a thing as 
monstrous, and strive to keep for each race 
its own civilization, and to maintain the 
purity of its strain? We have never set 
ourselves down deliberately to answer this 
question; apparently we do not dare to 
face it. So far as our own actions go in 
this country, we are trying to take an im- 
possible middle course — welcoming all na- 
tions to our shores, and then endeavoring 
to keep distinct from them. But seldom 
do races in physical contact escape racial 
amalgamation and modification of custom 
and culture. There have been remarkable 
exceptions, but they occur rarely. With us 
amalgamation goes on steadily; with re- 
lated races we do not resist; we even wel- 
come; with those who are farthest re- 
moved, we struggle, despise, and denounce; 
yet the process goes on. Our efforts to 
delay or postpone it are the causes of 
more than one economic movement that 
is hard for us to understand. My desire 
is to look at these books from the stand- 
point thus briefly outlined. 

Mrs. Coolidge's book on "Chinese immi- 



gration" is a thorough and conscientious 
work of the German thesis type. It goes into 
every phase of the subject, and its value is 
undoubted. But it lacks imagination, at- 
mosphere, and sympathy; and the indigna- 
tion of its author at our ill-treatment of 
the Chinese leaves no room for an adequate 
discussion of its causes. The endless de- 
tails of cruelty, misrepresentation, mob- 
violence, and petty annoyance read a good 
deal as would a detailed account of the 
way in which a puppy chased an objection- 
able cat. Racial feeling is fundamental — 
quite as fundamental as hunger. A hungry 
man will lie and steal to get food; likewise 
will a mob filled with race-hatred commit 
crimes to get rid of the objects of its feel- 
ing. The question is: Shall we try to 
abolish the feeling or to satisfy it? Tem- 
porary measures, like punishing those 
who commit the misdemeanors, may be 
necessary, but are not worth discussing 
here. Hunger cannot be abolished; it 
must be satisfied. Is racial feeling in the 
same class? Can we do away with it by 
education? Ought we to attempt to do so? 
Or shall we segregate the races, and thus 
satisfy race-dislike? There is one writer, 
at least, who thinks that race-differences 
have been exaggerated; that they are due 
less to heredity than to environment; that 
they are easily made to disappear. This is 
Dr. E. A. Steiner. His book on "The im- 
migrant tide, its ebb and flow," is perhaps 
too optimistic, but it has what the other 
lacks — imagination, sympathy, feeling. It 
is deeply personal, largely an account of 
intimate talks and relations with immi- 
grants, chiefly those who have returned to 
Europe. Dr. Steiner's thesis appears to be 
that American environment quickly acts 
on the visitor: if he stays, he is likely 
(with some notable exceptions) to lose his 
racial peculiarities; if he goes back, what 
he has gained here may react on his home 
environment and modify it, generally for 
good. The writer discusses only European 
races, including the semi-Asiatic Magyar 
and Finn; he says nothing of the Chinese, 
of the Japanese, nor of our long-time guest, 
the African. Probably he himself would 
admit that it is at least doubtful whether 
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his thesis applies to these. This suggests 
the question whether we may divide races 
into two or more groups, within each of 
which amalgamation may, and should, go 
forward, but between which it must be 
discouraged. So far as our feeling in this 
country has had any guiding principle at 
all, perhaps it has been this. But drawing 
a line is difficult and perilous work. Our 
line here has shifted several times. Look- 
ing askance at first upon all but the pure 
Anglo-Saxon, we have next accepted the 
Teuton, the Celt, next the Latin, of various 
races, and now the Slav. Intermarriage 
and exchange of habits and ideas are going 
on all along the line. We have excluded 
the Chinese and Japanese, but we hear 
occasionally of intermarrying between 
these races and the American. Is there, 
side by side with the bitter racial prejudice 
shown by most of us, a giving way of the 
barrier here and there? Yet racial feeling 
has not disappeared, even where the line 
seems to have broken down altogether 
long ago. It crops out between Teuton and 
Celt, between Celt and Latin, even be- 
tween a mother race like the English and 
a daughter race like the American, yet in 
process of formation. It is responsible for 
much that we attribute to differences of 
politics, religion, or education. Again, if 
A may not amalgamate with B, may there 
not be a third race, C, with which each 
may readily mix, thus bringing about ul- 
timately the same result? Still again: evo- 
lutionary processes are yet at work, turn- 
ing out new races. Is this going on faster 
than amalgamation? Is the ironmaster 
fashioning new tools faster than he is cast- 
ing the old ones into the "melting-pot"? 
What will be the outcome? There is time 
here only to cast a passing glance at these 
things. One who mentions them must per- 
force take Whistler's attitude — "My dear 
man, I'm not arguing; I'm telling you." 

There is no better proof that the general 
public is interested in a subject than its 
adoption by a writer of popular fiction. 
Hence Ralph Connor's novel entitled "The 
Foreigner" is noteworthy, although the 
less said about it, from a literary stand- 
point, the better. It is a discreet adapta- 



tion of E. P. Roe, with occasional lapses 
into bloody and incredible melodrama. Its 
theme is the moral redemption of a Rus- 
sian Nihilist's son who turns out in the 
end a highly acceptable Canadian citizen. 
The lesson is precisely the same that Dr. 
Steiner has impressed upon us, namely, 
the power of an environment, or more 
specifically, of an Anglo-Saxon environ- 
ment, to obliterate racial distinctions — to 
re-make individuals of one race in the 
likeness of that by whose members he is 
surrounded. This is the old question of 
heredity versus environment. "If the cat 
had kittens in the oven, would they .be 
kittens or biscuits?" asked the Irishman. 
Apparently these writers are willing to bet 
on the chance of their turning out biscuits, 
at least provided the oven be an Anglo- 
Saxon one. 

The problem of immigration, as it has 
been briefly set forth, has broadened far 
beyond the question of the admission and 
incorporation of any Teutonic race. Faust's 
"German element in the United States," 
interesting as it is, therefore raises no 
doubts in the reader's mind — sets forth no 
question for solution. It interests us in 
much the same way as a book about not- 
able men who trace their ancestry from 
some particular English county. Com- 
pared with the African and the Oriental, 
these men are bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh. His two-volume work is ex- 
haustive — almost too large for comfortable 
assimilation. The first volume, which is 
historical and philosophical, does not lack 
in interest; the second, which is intended 
to be more concrete and personal, affects 
the reader, after a little, much like the 
bulky county history with its sketches of 
"eminent" physicians, lawyers, and busi- 
ness men — all paid for by the page. 

An eminently readable book is Hamilton 
Holt's compilation of interviews from "The 
Independent," entitled "Undistinguished 
Americans." It proves nothing, nor was it 
intended to do otherwise, but from our 
present standpoint it is interesting that 
the universal aspect of our subject appears 
to have occurred to none of the inter- 
viewed immigrants. They are not anxious 
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to be assimilated, neither do they shrink 
from the process; they simply don't care. 
They came for liberty and a living; some 
intend to return; those who stay do so for 
some reason that seems to us trivial. The 
Igorrote chief admires our civilization, but 
prefers his own; the French dressmaker 
sighs for Paris; the Swede likes us chiefly 
because here he "has to take his hat off 
to nobody." This human dust hurried 
along by the winds of destiny thinks as lit- 
tle of what is really happening to it as do 
the molecules clashing together in some 
chemical reaction. In Israel Zangwill we 
have at last a universal amalgamationist 
with the courage of his convictions, so 
far, at least, as the United States is con- 
cerned. In "The melting pot" he does not 
hesitate to say that the real American does 
not yet exist; he is to be a product of the 
fusion of Saxon and Jew, Greek and Latin, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. He 
does not except the Mongol and the Negro, 
for he specifically mentions yellow and 
black races among the elements that are 
going into the melting-pot. He fuses to- 
gether, In his story, the Russian and the 
Jew, the persecutor of Kishineff and the 
persecuted ; and we are led to infer that, if 
this is possible, a fortiori all things in the 
way of racial amalgamation may follow. 
It is hard to resist Zangwill; he carries us 
aloft, like so many Elijahs, in the fiery 
chariot of his enthusiasm. But may not a 
writer who thinks that Staten Island is 
New York's theatrical center, err also in 
the greater things as he has in the small- 
er? Granted his premise, that out of the 
melting-pot is to come a greater, a more 
glorified race, we may cry with him "Hal- 
lelujah!" but not once does he do aught 
to establish this premise. Most of us are 
assuming that there is no melting-pot at 
all, or that, if there is, some miracle is 
going to keep the ingredients therein from 
running together. So we are left with our 
problem, the tendency to universal fusion 
— for our own little melting-pot is but a 
corner of a greater seething cauldron, 
which is the world — and the repulsion that 
bids us deny it and fight it. Strangely 
enough, the forces of nature are on both 



sides; we know that attraction and re- 
pulsion may reside in the same particles. 
Two bodies charged with electricity may 
repel each other at a distance and attract 
when they are brought sufficiently near; 
two bits of metal that will not even stick 
together may be firmly welded by heat and 
pressure. So, although nature keeps races 
apart when they know each other not, she 
may and will join them when they come 
into closer contact. Man's will may keep 
them apart or beckon them nearer. We 
seem content to acknowledge that the 
problem is beyond our feeble powers, and 
to leave it in the hands of Providence. 

One thing is certain: the library must 
work, as it is working, along the lines of 
intellectual amalgamation — the only phase 
of this racial problem with which it has to 
do. Our duty it is, and our privilege, to 
see that so far as possible, these foreign 
accessions to our ranks come into closer 
mental contact with the phase of civiliza- 
tion that they find here. There may be 
very good reason for keeping some of them 
out; there is no reason for keeping them 
separate, intellectually, when once they 
have been admitted. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure that we 
are divided in feeling between admiration 
for so interesting, so informing, so definite 
a discussion of these books, and regret 
that Dr. Bostwick should not have occu- 
pied the few remaining minutes that were 
at his disposal. We come to biography: 
first, to Thompson's "Shelley" — Mrs. H. L. 
Elmendorf of the Buffalo public library. 

Thompson. Shelley. 
Mrs. ELMENDORF: I can think of no 
proposition that I would not more willingly 
entertain than to undertake to come into 
any sort of collision with the Chairman. 
For the moment he forces it upon me, for 
I cannot call the little book I hold in my 
hand, Francis Thompson's "Shelley," biog- 
raphy. It is not biography. Thompson 
had no interest in Shelley's life beyond 
its immediate effect upon his poetry. 
Rather than biography it is an oppor- 
tunity to look down into the mind of a 
young poet of more than ordinary genius, 
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as you would look into a Claude Lo- 
ralne glass, and see Shelley's image 
looking out from it. The features and 
proportions are all there, the colors and 
values are all there, but they are shadowed 
a little by the darkened surface of the 
glass. Rather than talk about the book, 
if they would extend my five minutes to 
forty-flve, I should like to read you the 
whole of it, which would be far more 
enjoyable; but that I suppose they won't 
do, on Miss Ahern's account. So I am 
going to talk a minute about it to try to 
make you want it all. It is an essay, as 
you probably all know, quite as well as I 
do, that was rejected by the "Dublin re- 
view," and, being found in Thompson's 
papers after his death, it was again sent 
by his literary executor to the "Dublin 
review" to give the review a second 
chance. It immediately came into instant 
favor, probably because of the interest 
aroused by his sorrowful death, and for 
the first time in the world the "Dublin 
review" ran to a second edition. That 
second edition was again exhausted, and 
the essay was reproduced in this little 
book. Thompson's distinctive thought 
about Shelley is that he never was a boy; 
that he went, in isolation and reserve, 
escaping the discipline of boyhood, from 
childhood to the threshold of manhood, 
and that the result is shown clearly in 
his poetry, in the never-dulled faculty of 
"make-believe." To Thompson, Shelley is 
always the enchanted child. Listen a 
moment — 

"Know you what it is to be a child? 
It is to be something very different from 
the man of to-day. It is to have a spirit 
yet streaming from the waters of baptism; 
it is to believe in love, to believe in loveli- 
ness, to believe in belief; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to whisper 
in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness 
into loftiness, and nothing into everything, 
for each child has its fairy godmother in 
its own soul; it is to live in a nutshell 
and count yourself the king of infinite 
space — 

'To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour' — 



it is to know not as yet that you are 
under sentence of life, nor petition that 
it be commuted into death." 

Thompson defines Shelley's place among 
the poets as the crown of the metaphysical 
school. "He is what the metaphysical 
school should have been." 

Wordsworth would never have admitted 
him to place among the "nature poets," 
for he used Nature as a palette for his 
brush, never as a picture for his copying. 

"The universe is his box of toys. He 
dabbles his fingers in the day-fall. He is 
gold-dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. 
He makes bright mischief with the moon. 
The meteors nuzzle their noses in his 
hand. He teases into growling the ken- 
nelled thunder, and laughs at the shaking 
of its fiery chain. He dances in and out 
of the gates of heaven; its floor is littered 
with his broken fancies. He runs wild 
over the fields of ether. He chases the 
rolling world. He gets between the feet 
of the horses of the sun. He stands in 
the lap of patient Nature, and twines 
her loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
fashions, to see how she will look nicest 
in his song. 

"The nature myths are likewise the very 
basis of Shelley's poetry. The lark, that 
is the gossip of heaven, the winds that 
pluck the gray from the beards of the 
billows, the clouds that are snorted from 
the sea's broad nostril, all the elemental 
spirits of Nature, take from his verse 
perpetual incarnation and re-incarnation, 
pass in a thousand glorious transmigra- 
tions through the radiant forms of his 
imagery." 

I cannot ask you to drop from such 
imagery to the dull prose of description. 
Moreover, if you can see the size of the 
book that Miss Ahem has for review, you 
will know that it is only common, ordinary 
courtesy and kindness for me to cut off 
whatever is left of my five minutes and 
give to her. 

The CHAIRMAN: Stanley's "Autobiog- 
raphy," by Miss Mary Ahem. 

Stanley. Autobiography 
Miss AHERN: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I think I have here what the Chair- 
man classified as "a book of unusual 
interest." In my humble opinion the 
biography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, 
with the distinctive titles of potentates 
and institutions of learning following his 
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name, is only to be classed with that other 
immortal biography of an American, our 
Benjamin Franklin. It is the life story 
of a man who was essentially great. He 
writes it as he were looking at another 
person, — analyzing, pitying, sympathizing, 
but not in any sense belittling any of the 
Qualities or the circumstances that shaped 
that life. He is frank almost to wonder- 
ment. In fact, one of the criticisms that 
I saw on the book was that he had de- 
tracted from his life history by opening 
to an unsympathetic public those pages 
which could not in any sense be a part 
of the man's life. Well, I do not agree 
with that. It seems to me that the neg- 
lected, abandoned child in the workhouse, 
the cruelly treated child in the charity 
school, the lad cast adrift because his 
nature couldn't join itself to the aspira- 
tions and the wishes of those by whom he 
was surrounded in his English home, com- 
ing to the land that he had heard of as 
a land of freedom and where man alone 
was measured in the estimation of those 
people — cast adrift on this shore, one 
would expect him to be lonely, sad-hearted, 
but he tells us frankly that for the first 
time he realized that he lived. Casting 
behind him all the unpleasant memories, 
he enters into the life of the New Orleans 
community with an open mind and eager 
heart, a loving disposition, trying in a 
measure to gather up the things as they 
lay around him that he had missed in his 
former environment. The picture that he 
gives us of the old New Orleans, of the 
Southern gentleman who became his foster 
father, who became indeed more than his 
own father might have been, is particu- 
larly gratifying when looked at as the 
contribution of a man who had, when he 
wrote it, passed through all the experi- 
ences that may come to mankind. He 
follows his Southern life, through the ups 
and downs of a man adrift, into the 
Southern home, and it is particularly in- 
teresting to read the feelings that induced 
him at the time to cast his lot in with 
the Confederacy as it prepared for war. 
A criticism on the biography has been 
made as to the spirit that he showed, or, 



rather, the lack of sincerity that he showed, 
in casting his fortunes first with the South 
and afterwards with the North, but his 
contribution there on human nature is to 
be valued; because, if we might open the 
histories of many who are now loud in 
their protests of loyalty — both North and 
South — the experience would not, I think, 
be especially different. We follow him 
through his prison life as it was in the 
North — and there again he has given us a 
contribution that ought to be taken to 
heart, when we listen to those by whom 
we are surrounded as they tell of the 
horrors of the Southern prison. Surely 
those chapters that relate to the hospital- 
ities (may we say?), as they were offered 
in Chicago to the Southern prisoner, give 
room for pause, and are a distinct con- 
tribution to the development of human 
sympathy and wideness of vision in com- 
paring ourselves with our neighbors. We 
follow him as he returns to his native 
land; we take up the book, perhaps with 
that feeling of which Dr. Judd spoke this 
morning; the discovery of Livingstone, the 
exploration of the continent of Africa — 
opening up, as it did, the largest develop- 
ment of human enterprise and energy that 
this latter part of the world's history has 
seen. — It is so large a book that I can 
only touch the high places. But where 
else will we find the setting down — not in 
malice nor in extenuation, with no cir- 
cumstance, as Stanley repeats and reiter- 
ates — of the difficulties, the experiences 
that came to him, the necessity for deci- 
sions, the understanding of human nature 
that is found in the primitive man, the 
appreciation of mankind and the brother- 
hood of man as it developed in his asso- 
ciation with his officers and with his 
native troops as he finds them there. 
Then the pictures that he gives of meeting 
with Livingstone, of his life there with 
him for all those months, show a man 
in whom the elements were certainly 
mixed up to such an extent that no one 
would question the statement THIS IS A 
MAN. Then his patience, his philosophy, 
nay, his religious spirit through it all, 
particularly when he goes to find the er- 
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ratic German who, in my judgment of it, 
seemed to be a grandstand play, if we 
may use the term, and who slunk out of 
sight as soon as he found that the lime- 
lights were to be turned in other direc- 
tions. There again is another picture of 
the human nature as it is developed under 
certain circumstances. Then Stanley 
comes back to his native land to meet the 
heat of commendation and the cold of 
malicious envy, and one wonders how the 
great English people, noted as they are for 
fair play, could have — 

The CHAIRMAN (Rapping with his 
gavel) : You will share with me the regret 
that I felt at a note that has reached me 
since coming here, from Miss Theresa 
Hitchler, stating that she cannot be pres- 
ent. She has sent her paper, and, since 
I have not been able to find a member 
of the staff of her library who was willing 
to attempt what none of us can achieve, 
Miss Hitchler's own incomparable pres- 
entation, I myself am forced to read her 
paper on "Egypt," by Pierre Loti. 

Loti. Egypt. 

Miss HITCHLER: The number of 
books on Egypt are legion: books 
compiled from guide books by hasty 
travelers, semi-sociological utterances by 
the slower voyagers, archaeological 
works by men of world-wide repu- 
tation, not to mention the histories dealing 
with fabulous numbers of years and end- 
less dynasties of kings. But even from 
this appalling array of literature on Egypt 
we may safely single out Loti's recent 
attempt as meriting special notice. There 
is so much to admire in this "Egypt" 
of Pierre Loti, that it is difficult to know 
what to leave unsaid when speaking of 
his book. Even in translation there is 
great beauty in the cadenced sentences, 
and we can but wonder what must be the 
charm of the original text. 

It might well be called "Egypt by moon- 
light" or, "The elegy of the dying Egypt," 
so exquisitely and so well have these 
phases of the country and its conditions 
been portrayed by the author — Egypt, that 



land of eternal sunshine, of massive gran- 
ite and shifting sand, under whose crystal 
sky the human intellect first awakened, 
when Europe was still sleeping and the 
glory of Greece was yet to come. But 
little remains to us of its ancient grandeur, 
though centuries of silence and oblivion 
have preserved to us, under the shroud 
of desert sands, priceless prehistoric relics. 
Perhaps we cannot do better than follow 
our author through these scenes of ancient 
splendor, and endeavor to see with his 
clear vision and artistic appreciation the 
progressive development of human thought. 

Loti sees the Sphinx by moonlight, but 
the face of the great Sphinx is at present 
only a mutilated mask, scarred by the 
hand of time and the merciless iconoclast, 
impressive only beneath the enchantment 
of the moon. 

He visits the terrible new Anglicized 
Cairo, and the old, old, native Cairo, for, 
like many old-time cities, Cairo consists 
of two parts, the old and the new. Old 
Cairo is passing away and the Cairo of 
the future is a cosmopolitan city, appar- 
ently ignorant or negligent of the rich 
inheritance of Egyptian art and archi- 
tecture it contains. 

He makes a moonlight visit to the Hall 
of mummies (the doors of which are sealed 
every night in order to guard the precious 
relics collected there), and, after passing 
through a succession of rooms, reaches 
the halls containing the veritable dead 
bodies, where, ranked according to dy- 
nasty, and in chronological order, rest 
the proud Pharaohs. These ancient mon- 
archs are now stripped of their bandages 
and soon will return to dust. If we wish 
to preserve for posterity the lineaments 
of these physiognomies of former centuries 
it behooves us to hasten. 

The religion of the ancient Egyptians 
presumably originated in a low kind of 
fetish worship of purely African char- 
acter. Every village and town seems to 
have had its own special god, worshiped 
in the form of some animal or plant. At 
different periods different animals were 
considered sacred. Among the various in- 
carnations were the bulls (Apis) at Mem- 
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phis, and the visit of M. Loti to the tombs 
of the Apis forms an interesting chapter. 

His description of "The race of bronze" 
and "The downfall of the Nile" is interest- 
ing in the extreme. Although not all of 
us have been privileged to journey up the 
old river in a dahabiya as familiar from 
description as the gondolas of the Vene- 
tion canals, surely all may enjoy the vivid 
word-painting of the author as he tells us of 
"this bright land with its rose-colored dis- 
tances," its gay fields, and flaring desert. 
Along the banks one sees in continuous 
line the shaduf, or primitive rigging, used 
from time immemorial for drawing the 
life-giving water from the river. There, 
from gray dawn until the hour for evening 
prayer, this race of bronze is busy at the 
primordial occupation of Egypt, fetching 
and carrying water. Their action never 
changes, nor does their song. Passive 
endurance has become characteristic of 
the race. 

But the Nile, too, is changing. The 
ascent of the river from Cairo to Nubia 
will soon lose its charm, even though 
days of transparent clearness continue to 
follow nights of transcendent loveliness. 
For foreigners have taken possession of 
the valley, have silenced its cataracts and 
dammed its precious waters. Factories 
are rising along its banks, and the prim- 
itive shaduf is replaced by machines which 
raise the water more easily. "Poor, poor 
Nile!" exclaims Pierre Loti, "What a 
downfall is here." While visiting the great 
temple of Amen-Ra at Thebes at night, 
Loti, with an illustrious savant who is 
comptroller of this vast museum as guide, 
shuts himself up and remains alone in 
the darkness, until moonrise brings a flock 
of tourists to view the ruins with camera 
and magnesium lights. 

And how Loti hates Cook's tourists! 
All the Frenchman and poet in him rises 
up against these professional sightseers 
with their (to him) terrible clothes, their 
inevitable "Baedekers," their spectacles, 
and modern appliances. 

The indictment of Albion is heavy. The 
conquering Angle, wherever he goes, car- 
ries his right little tight little island with 



him. The unhappy native who cannot or 
will not yield to British civilization is 
abolished. It is a question whether the 
survivor who takes on Angleism as a 
garment, and who represents, in the jargon 
of the day, "the fittest" is the most worthy 
of his race. It does not seem that he who 
can forget the traditions of his forefathers 
and mold himself to the ideals of a new 
and vastly different race, was ever of a 
more than jelly-like consistency. 

Loti acknowledges that the English have 
made Egypt, but he thinks the cost is too 
high. They have destroyed the charm of 
Egypt with their steamboats and factories. 
The great works of the Nile, the great 
dam of Assouan, by which they regulate 
the rise and fall of the river, have changed 
the climate — made it very damp — and fre- 
quent rains, fogs, and fevers result; and 
in the unsanitary surroundings of the 
native village the fellah dies of an hitherto 
unknown ill. With all the money that has 
been spent upon Egypt, they have only 
drained their own quarter of Cairo. The 
native quarter is absolutely without sani- 
tation. In the olden days, when it never 
rained, and when dampness was a thing 
unknown, this was not unendurable, but 
with the new Nile have come frequent 
rains and dense fogs, and the condition 
of the streets is unspeakable. Loti does 
not think that submerging Philae is ex- 
cusable on any grounds, and it is hard to 
approve any such money-making scheme. 
But in this age anything, no matter how 
old or beautiful, that does not make money 
is ruthlessly elbowed aside. 

These things would seem more appalling 
than they do, were we not accustomed to 
the blind greed which, in America, has 
ruthlessly defaced the Hudson Palisades, 
laid low our verdant forests, hushed the 
voices of our song-birds, and attempted 
to harness the majesty of Niagara. 

Since even the God-given landscape is 
not sacred why should the ruined work 
of dead men be safe? 

Loti's style is too well known to need 
characterization. The dreamy poetry of 
it is inimitable. The color of Egypt is 
well painted. It is by no means a guide 
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book, but it leaves the reader regretting 
that he could not see Egypt as Loti did. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are to have five 
minutes with Lieutenant Shackleton and 
Dr. R. G. Thwaites in "The heart of the 
Antarctic." 

Shackleton. The Heart of the Antarctic. 

Dr. THWAITES: Mr. Chairman, ever 
since the world was young a tale of ad- 
venture into unknown lands has appealed 
to the imagination of man. It is a great 
pleasure on a melting morning like this, 
with the temperature at 90 above, to turn 
for five slender minutes to that other land 
where the temperature is of that killing 
sort of 90 below. The Arctic has ap- 
pealed to men of adventure for three 
hundred years past; we have been 
told that rather frequently by recent ad- 
venturers; but the Antarctic is a com- 
paratively new land of adventure. From 
the days of Wilkes, when he discovered 
the great barrier, the edge of the great 
glacier that overwhelms the southern pole, 
men have become greatly interested in 
the Antarctic. The differences between 
travel in the Arctic and the Antarctic 
are many. In the Arctic men go in on 
the level; to be sure the ice is there, in 
great hummocks; we have had pictures 
of it recently in the magazines and in the 
various journals; but in the Antarctic a 
great glacier thousands of feet high, 
mountain high, covers the pole. In order 
to reach the Southern pole it is necessary 
to surmount this glacier. Whereas the 
temperature in the extreme north, which 
of course gets very low, is reaching an 
almost killing point, the temperature and 
the winds of the Antarctic, at the top of 
the mountain, of course, must be consider- 
ably greater. And so when Shackleton 
takes you to a country seven, eight thou- 
sand, eight thousand five hundred, and even 
nine thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean, amidst temperatures and conditions 
such as that, you have an entirely different 
scene of adventure. Shackleton's two vol- 
umes, the second of which is devoted en- 
tirely to the scientific aspect of his voyage, 



is that of a plain sailor's log; there is no 
attempt at literary erudition; there is no 
attempt at the literature fetish, but he 
just simply gives you the proceedings 
from day to day. That sounds dull in 
the telling, and yet the venture that he 
was engaged upon was one of the sort 
that tests the temperament of man to its 
greatest extreme. You see him taking 
on his supplies — and, like some other ad- 
venturers nearer home, they have taken 
on everything from pemmican and gum- 
drops to Kodaks — and in the chapters de- 
voted to the supplies every firm that has 
had anything to do with the supplies is 
duly advertised. Not as yet has Shackle- 
ton been shown with all these various 
articles, using them, in the Antarctic, in 
the illustrated pages of the advertising 
portions of our magazines; nevertheless, 
I suppose his time will yet come. I over- 
look that as he proceeds to the southern 
latitudes and takes on his men, little by 
little, testing them little by little, at New 
Zealand and elsewhere. You seem to get 
acquainted personally, intimately, with the 
various members of his expedition; he 
gives their biographies, he tells their 
characteristics with a frankness which 
none but a sailor would indulge; until 
by and by you see at last the expedition 
setting forth with its little company of 
very well-described people, with whom you 
become intimately acquainted, setting off 
to the edge of the great barrier, and reach- 
ing the spot where his former commander, 
Capt. Scott, had formerly wintered, on the 
edge of the great barrier, in Wilkesland. 
The two volumes are filled with pictures, 
most interesting pictures. You have pic- 
tures of the men during that long winter 
in that great camp, in their beds, cooking 
their provisions, amusing the penguins 
with "Caruso records" from Victor and 
other machines — you are very carefully 
told which particular machine it is — and 
the penguins listening very carefully. You 
seem to see the whole life of the Antarctic 
land spread out before you in this wonder- 
ful array of photographs. Then finally 
you are acquainted with his supplies most 
intimately, with the personnel; you are 
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acquainted with the six months or so that 
they spend in the camp there; and then 
you follow with him the fortunes of the side 
party sent to Mt. Erebus, and the terrors 
of that expedition at the top of that great 
mountain of the Antarctic are very graph- 
ically described, where he tells you that 
the wind blows so hard that in order that 
the men may sleep in their sleeping bags 
at night it was necessary for two men to 
be in each bag, for if there were but one 
man in a bag the wind would get into the 
corners of the flaps of the bag and blow 
the man over the edge of the cliff, two 
or three men having come very near suf- 
fering such a fate. But, of course, your 
very great interest is with Shackleton 
himself, when starting out with his seven 
or eight or ten companions. Shackleton 
starts off with his ponies, which he con- 
siders better than the dogs, and — 

The CHAIRMAN: (Rapping with his 
gavel). 

Dr. THWAITES: Am I through with 
my five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN: Through. 

Dr. THWAITES: All right. He finally 
got there within a hundred miles. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN: We come to the sub- 
ject of fiction. Hope — Anthony Hope — 
springs eternal in the public library, and 
he has a horde of companions. We are 
reminded when we come to the subject 
at all that 

"There was once an old lady of Delhi 
Who refused to read Crockett's 'Cleg 

Kelly.' 
When they said 'It's the fashion,' 
She replied in a passion, 
'I know it — so's Marie Corelli.' " 

We must bow to the fashion, perhaps 
oftener than we would, but we may take 
time for only a few novels this morning — 
the first, Mrs. Bacon's "Margarita's soul," 
presented by Miss Agnes Van Valken- 
burgh of the Milwaukee public library. 

Bacon. Margarita's Soul. 
Miss VAN VALKENBURGH: It is not 
surprising that Josephine Daskam Bacon 



preferred to write this story under the 
pseudonym "Ingraham Lovell," the aston- 
ishing part is that she should ever have 
owned it. The illustrations are eminently 
fitting, being quite quaint and incompre- 
hensible, and the Whistler butterflies lav- 
ishly used give it an artistic touch other- 
wise lacking. I can scarcely do better 
than to introduce the characters of this 
astonishing book, and then by copious 
quotation let them tell their own story, 
and permit you to judge of the jerky, dis- 
connected style, and the author's idea of 
soul-growth in woman. 

The hero is Roger Bradley, aged forty, 
a successful New York lawyer, of the 
bluest of blue Boston blood, a Yale gradu- 
ate, and a pattern of all the virtues. 
Margarita, whom he marries during a 
moment of inadvertence — the lady who 
has no soul, but whose husband procures 
one for her under our eyes. 

The story is told by Winfred Jerrolds, 
commonly called "Jerry," the family friend, 
who is madly in love with his friend's 
wife — a very desirable situation. 

When the story opens Roger is strolling 
up Broadway. In "avoiding a flood of 
hurrying citizens," he stepped backward, 
and bumped heavily against the person 
behind him. Being a gentleman he apol- 
ogized. I quote: 

"He took two steps and stopped sud- 
denly, for a hand slipped under his arm. 
'Will you tell me the quickest way to 
Broadway,' said the woman to whom he 
had just spoken. 'To Broadway?,' he 
echoed, stupidly. 'This is Broadway, what 
do you want of it?' 'I want to show 
myself on it,' said the heavily veiled 
woman, a young woman, from the voice. 
'To show yourself on it?' he repeated, 
sternly, 'and why do you want to do 
that?' 'To get myself some friends; I 
have none,' she said, serenely. The bell 
notes, the grave full richness of this veiled 
woman's voice touched Roger deeply, and 
with a brusque motion he drew from his 
pocket a banknote and pressed it into the 
hand under his arm. 'Take this and go 
home,' he said, severely. 'If you will 
promise to call at an address I will give 
you, I will guarantee you a decent means 
of livelihood. Will you promise me?' She 
reached down without a word into a bag 
that hung at her waist and drew out 
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something in her turn. 'I have a great 
many of these,' she said, placidly, 'and 
more at home — See them!' And under his 
face she thrust a double handful of 
stamped paper, all green. Roger stared 
at her. 'Put that away directly,' he said, 
'and lift your veil so that I can see who 
you are. There is something wrong here.' 
The woman threw back her veil so that 
it framed her face like a cloud, and Roger 
looked straight into her eyes. Roger told 
me afterwards that he literally could not 
say if it were five seconds or five minutes 
that he looked into the girl's eyes. He 
had since leaned to the opinion that it 
was nearer five minutes, as the passing 
street boys had already begun to collect. 
An interested cabby caught his eye, 
wagged his whir) masterfully, wheeled up 
to them, and with an apparently complete 
grasp of the situation whirled them off 
through a side street, with never so much 
as a 'Where to, sir?' " 

Thus do the hero and heroine meet, 
and he now takes occasion to ask a few 
questions, and finds that she does not 
know her family name, that she is called 
Margarita, and lives by the sea with two 
servants named Hester Prynne and Cali- 
ban, a dumb boy, her father having re- 
cently died. Then this remarkable young 
lady says she is hungry, and Roger, filled 
with remorse, takes her to a French res- 
taurant. While waiting for their dinner, 

"He studied her, amused partly, partly 
lost in her beauty, for indeed she was 
beautiful. She had a pure olive skin, run- 
ning white into the neck— oh, the back 
of Margarita's neck! that tender nape with 
its soft, nearly blonde locks that curled 
»hort about it below the heavy waves of 
what she called her 'real hair.' That was 
chestnut — dark brown at night. Nature 
had given her long, dark lashes with per- 
fect verisimilitude, but had at the last 
moment capriciously decided against man's 
peace, and hidden behind them — set deep 
behind them under flexible Italian brows 
— those curious slate-blue eyes that fixed 
her face in your mind inalterably." 

The waiter brought them, among other 
things, 

"an ivory-white salad of endive, set with 
ruby points of beet, drenched in pure 
olive-oil, and of this soothing luxury Mar- 
garita consumed two large plates in 
dreamy silence. Then she spooned out a 
great mouthful of the delicate ice before 
her. In one second the peaceful dining- 
room was a chattering, howling reign of 



terror. For Margarita, with a choking cry 
of rage and anguish, threw the ice, with 
terrible precision, into the bland face of 
the waiter who had brought it, threw her 
glass of water with equal accuracy into 
the wide open eyes of the head-waiter, 
who appeared instantly; threw Roger's 
wine glass full into his own horrified face 
as he rose to catch her death-dealing 
hand, and, lifting with the magnificent 
single-armed sweep of a Greek war god- 
dess her chair from behind her, stood 
facing them, glaring silently, slate-eyed 
Pallas gloriously at bay!" 

After mollifying the waiters, Roger 
found himself again in a closed carriage 
with Margarita, the proprietor having at 
once summoned that vehicle. When he 
ventures to remonstrate with the lady she 
replied by 

"turning in her seat, and with the swift- 
ness of a panther slapped him, a sting- 
ing, biting blow, flat across his cheek. 
A tornado of answering rage whirled 
him out of himself, and seizing her 
wrists he bent them behind her back. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken Roger lived 
fast in those galloping quick-breathed min- 
utes, before he pinioned Margarita, her 
hands behind her back with one arm, and 
held fast about the knees with the other. 
Crushed against him, dead weight she lay, 
her un conquered eyes sea-black now, flat 
against his, her heart laboring heavily, 
under his relentless banding arm. 

" 'Will you be good, you absurd little wild 
cat? will you?' he demanded, his voice shak- 
ing with laughter and triumph. 'No, I will 
not,' said Margarita. 'I hate you, I will 
die before I will obey you.' And at this 
foolish and melodramatic remark Roger 
Bradley, descendant of all the Puritans, a 
respected bachelor of exemplary habits 
and no entanglements, deliberately, and 
with a happy heart-felt oath, kissed Mar- 
garita, at length and somewhat brutally, 
in a hired four-wheeler at the junction of 
34th and 5th Ave." 

So much for Boston-bred manners in 
the initial step to soul growth. Roger 
finally finds an envelope in Margarita's 
bag, which gives the name of a town, so 
he takes her to the 42d St. station and 
buys her a ticket, but she refuses to go 
alone, so he accompanies her, and, after 
traveling all night, they walk five miles, 
incidentally traversing a "certain marshy 
band of vivid green, for several pasture 
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lengths," and arrive at the looked for 
house, where Caliban is engaged in milk- 
ing the cow. Margarita helps herself to 
the new milk and drops asleep for some 
hours, on some fresh hay just beside the 
cow stall. When she ^wakens, Roger very 
naturally suggests breakfast, and asks 
Caliban to prepare it for them, but poor 
dumb Caliban only stared and walked 
away. Then this son of culture "lifted 
Caliban in the air by the collar of his coat 
and gave him several sharp blows on each 
ear and shook him. Then he threw him 
away on the floor," and, as might have 
been expected, from that hour Caliban 
worshiped his master and developed into 
a wonderful cook. "Roger ate five eggs 
and a great many pieces of bacon and six 
biscuits," besides much coffee, after which 
feat he and Margarita went for a walk. 
Upon their return, Caliban by signs makes 
them understand that Hester Prynne, the 
housekeeper, is dead. Then this remark- 
able New York lawyer, instead of thinking 
of inquests and such unpleasant things, 
remarks, "I am very sleepy, Margarita, 
and don't care to walk back to the village 
directly, since it would do no especial 
good — I think I will take a little nap on 
the beach," which he proceeds to do, and 
does not awaken until sunset, when Cali- 
ban intimates that the dead woman is 
gone, and we are obliged to let it go at 
that, while Roger and Margarita take their 
picnic supper on the beach, and he again 
kisses her. This time, "while Roger was 
kissing her that kiss, the tide did come 
in." Is this the origin of the soul kiss, 
or should it be respectfully referred to 
the Committee on navigation? Roger 
stays on the island five days, and then 
sends this telegram to his friend: 

"Please bring bag of clothes and razors 
here will meet train arriving 4:30 Tuesday, 
bring sensible parson, don't fail — Roger." 

The very parson is just then dining 
with Jerry, and the two, with the clothes 
and razors, go to the island. When they 
arrive, the parson — a Yale ex-athlete — de- 
cides to row for a few hours, and Jerry 
lands and immediately falls asleep. (What 
an island that would be for people trou- 



bled with insomnia!) When he awakens 
it is foggy. I now quote: 

"As I stared, two great golden arrows 
from the sun behind me cut into the 
thickest of it and tore it like a curtain, 
and in the rent appeared two human fig- 
ures, walking as it might be on clouds to 
earth. More than mortal tall they loomed 
in the mist, and no marbles I have ever 
seen — not even that wonder of Melos — is 
so immortally lovely as they were. The 
woman wore a veil of crimson vine-leaves 
that wound about her hips and dropped 
on one side nearly to her knee; around 
the man's neck a great lock of her long 
hair lay loose, and on his head a rough 
wreath of the red leaves shone in the 
arrow of sunlight. Beside them a mon- 
strous hound appeared suddenly; a trail- 
ing vine dripped like blood from his great 
jowl." 

I have been fortunate enough to 
know several New York lawyers in my 
day, and there is not one of them who 
would not have drawn the line at the 
rough wreath, and no self-respecting dog 
could be found who would trail that vine. 

After a suitable time, during which Jerry 
falls "senselessly and hopelessly and ever- 
lastingly in love with Margarita," the pas- 
tor rows in and marries the couple, has 
a marvelous dinner, prepared and served 
by the obliging Caliban, and returns to 
the city, much pleased with his visit. 
Shortly after, Jerry returns to New York 
to spend all his savings, a little over five 
thousand dollars, in a single pearl for 
Margarita's wedding gift. Jerry is nothing 
if not generous, but he is rewarded for 
his rashness in being made heir to a 
large fortune, enabling him to put furnaces 
and bathrooms and such, in Roger's island 
home as a surprise. 

As Margarita in her soulless state is 
not calculated to please Roger's mother, 
he takes her to Paris, and that is the proper 
place to supply the needs of ladies. One 
picture of their life in Paris will suffice. 

"In the center of the table was a graceful 
silver dish filled with fruit. Margarita 
with a cooing, throaty cry, reached over 
to it, seized with incredible swiftness two 
great handfuls of the fruit, and, leaping 
from her seat, retreated with her booty 
to the salon. For a second she stood in 
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the doorway, two yellow bananas hugged 
to her breast among the rich lace, an 
orange in her elbow, her teeth plunged 
Into a great black Hamburg grape, her 
eyes two dark-blue mutinies." 

From now on things move swiftly, the 
customary hidden letters are discovered, 
disclosing Margarita's parentage — her 
mother an Italian noblewoman, who left 
a nunnery to marry an American man, 
under a cloud because of having acci- 
dentally killed a relative during the Civil 
war. Margarita becomes mother to a child 
for whom she cares nothing, and develops 
a voice which makes her a wonder of the 
age and sends her to the operatic stage, 
where she captivates all hearts. 

While she was at the height of her 
musical career, Roger's mother inoppor- 
tunely becomes a paralytic, and sends 
for her son and his wife and baby, and 
they become reconciled. Then the family 
and Jerry go to the Island joyfully, with 
the thought of the furnace and bathroom, 
but while all seems so bright, Roger falls 
off the Island and Margarita rescues him, 
by holding him above the water, for a 
long time, screaming violently all the time 
"Bring a rope!" Jerry and Caliban get 
there, summoned by the aforesaid dog, 
in time to save their lives, but the beauti- 
ful golden voice is done for, and when 
Roger recovers from the long attack of 
fever caused by exposure, he finds that 
he has a wife with a soul — which must 
have been a great relief to the poor man. 
In the last chapter Margarita is the proud 
mother of six beautiful children, and on 
the last page she tells the family friend: 

"There is only one world for a woman, 
Jerry, and no one can be happy, like me, 
till she lives in it — the hearts that love 
her. His and theirs and yours, dear Jerry, 
O, always yours!" 

So they were all satisfied, and I trust 
lived happy ever after. There are oc- 
casional lines where Mrs. Bacon is herself, 
as where she speaks of modern fiction 
and says, "Why is it, by the way, that 
God has hidden so many things in these 
latter days from the prudent and revealed 
them unto spinsters?" Again, speaking 
of that ubiquitous — 



"Young Person to whom all print is 
free as air in these enlightened days. 
In America it has been the rule to 
suppress such print as could not brave 
this freedom; in Prance, to suppress such 
Young Persons as could. There is some- 
thing to be said for both methods, and 
each has, perhaps, its defects; the one 
producing more stimulating Young Per- 
sons, the other enjoying more virile 
prose." 

The review which the publishers selected 
in advertising the book is the following: 

"Distinctly refreshing. At once happy 
and exciting; dreamy yet full of action; 
sad yet joyous; incredible yet natural as 
life." 

All things taken into consideration, I 
think it is fortunate that most women are 
born with souls, and are spared the neces- 
sity of obtaining them at such expense. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before presenting 
the next speaker, it is my privilege to use 
for a moment the advance sheets of the 
"Book reviewers' handy index" about to 
be published. This is a little compilation 
of phrases, synonyms, words, substitutes, 
catch sentences, designed to facilitate the 
task of book reviewing. The novel under 
review is either a "strong, unfortunate, 

POWERFUL, ABSORBING, CREEPING, OR COMPEL- 
LING" story. The reviewer takes his 
choice, checks off the desired word, and 
passes on. The reader's attention never 

"DIVIDES, DROPS, WANDERS, FLAGS, LIFTS." The 

book is a "character study," and the words 
you may select from "sympathetic, delight- 
ful, CHARMING, MARVELOUS, EXQUISITE," and 

so on. Check again. It shows a "keen in- 
sight INTO CHARACTER, SURPRISING GRASP OF 
THE SUBJECT, DELIGHTFUL NARRATIVE STYLE, 
RARE SYMPATHY WITH HUMANITY, STRONG 

local color." A few check marks opposite 
the right words and phrases and voila — a 
book review. 

Those of you that are familiar — and 
many of us are — with the work of the gen- 
tleman who has been good enough to come 
to talk to us, will appreciate the fact that 
a copy of this volume will never be neces- 
sary among his professional tools. There- 
fore we are the more pleased to listen now 
to Mr. Wallace Rice, of Chicago, on 



